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CALIFORNIANS STRIDE TOWARD PROFESSIONALISM 


Expert testimony of teachers representing their state organization, for what may be 
the first time in history, has been accepted in a court of law as evidence in a case in- 
volving dismissal of a teacher for alleged unprofessional conduct. 





The action, first of its kind taken under provisions of a law adopted by the California 
Legislature in 1955, took place last week in the Lassen County Courthouse at Susanville, 
California. The 1955 statute provided that in a court trial in which a teacher was con- 
testing his dismissal by a governing board, the court or either party to the litigation 
could "call and examine expert witnesses to testify as to any matter of professional or 
personnel standards, skill, fitness, competency, performance, or other such professional 
matters as may be involved in the subject matter at issue.'"' The law also set forth that 
such expert witness may be "a member of a commission on personnel standards, or a panel 
thereof, maintained by a state-wide professional educational association." 


Subsequent to enactment of this law, the California Teachers Association organized such 
a panel. It was called into action for the first time a few months ago when Jack Owens, 
teacher in Lassen Junior College, was dismissed for alleged unprofessional conduct. Char- 
ges were based upon repeated letters to the press attacking the school board, administra- 
tion, and fellow teachers. Owens demanded a court trial, as provided under California's 
tenure law; the school board asked the Personnel Standards Commission of CTA to conduct a 
hearing prior to the trial and present their report and assign members to the panel as 
expert witnesses at the trial. The panel found Owens had conducted himself unprofession- 
ally and concluded that "his continued employment...is untenable...The panel in this study 
concludes that the board and superintendent during the past several years had met with and 
listened to teacher and community groups...and there was no evidence they would not con- 
tinue this policy...The panel concludes that ...Jack Owens had not exhausted all profes- 
sional channels...before he took (his) concerns to the public. His actions therefore 
constitute a violation of the Code of Ethics for California Teachers..." 





Acceptance of the panel's report and determination by the court of the competency 
of panel members as expert witnesses, in the opinion of executives of the CTA, make "a 
great stride toward giving teachers professional status such as that of the legal and 
medical professions." As this is written, the court has not yet ruled on Owen's dismissal. 


—_——FROM ACORNS TO MIGHTY OAKS 


Dr. Robert C. Anderson, director of the Southern Regional Education Board, be- 
lieves he has the answer for solving financial difficulties of southern institu- 
tions of higher learning. Pointing out that personal income is rapidly increas- 
ing, he suggested that expenditures for colleges and universities could be doubled 
by 1970 by increasing the amount of personal income spent for higher education a 
mere three-tenths of one percent, from 1.1 percent to 1.4. Dr. Anderson told 
delegates from the 16 participating states attending SREB's annual meeting in 
Ashville, S. C., earlier this month, that “higher education is the region's No.l 
investment opportunity." 
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AIR POCKETS FOR THE FLYING CLASSROOM? 


There are those in American education who believe that schools five or ten years 
hence will bear little resemblance to schools today. With the rush of events, many fac- 
tors--new techniques, resources, research, national needs--will fashion tomorrow's class- 
room. Somewhere near the top of the list is educational television. Last week's news 
columns broke the story of Project Stratovision, pilot program whereby a high-flying 
plane will relay instruction from ground studios at Purdue University to a possible, 
13,000 schools and colleges in parts of six Midwestern states, beginning next September. 





Professional educators and laymen alike will watch educational stratovision with keen 
interest. Both can agree that heading the list of benefits to be gained are these: the 
bringing into classrooms via the TV screen of (1) equipment otherwise impossible to dem- 
onstrate and (2) specialists and experts, both teachers and nonteachers, seldom avail- 
able to many public schools, especially smaller ones. 





But while all may agree on benefits gained through educational television, many teach- 
ers and administrators see also inherent problems, not insuperable, which must be faced 
and resolved. Chief among these is the problem of finance if the program is continued 
after the Ford Foundation has withdrawn its support. Compacts among groups of states 
must be approved by Congress, as was the Southern Regional Education Board and, in New 
York City, the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel and the Port of New York authorities. For 
cooperative financing and administrating a separate entity must be created. 





Administratively, an educational TV project involving millions of students poses 
problems of coordination almost too vast to imagine. This will be true enough on the 
elementary level and greatly more difficult on the secondary level, where supervisors 
will have to wrestle with thousands upon thousands of individual programs. 





U.S. boards of education, both state and district, traditionally lay down certain 
educational objectives. Curriculum is planned grade by grade, school day by school 
day, to foster these objectives. To program a large segment of the curriculum from a 
central point would make inroads on local control. This is not necessarily bad, school- 
men say, because groups do get together to make decisions on learning programs. Fur- 
thermore, some believe national standards are inevitable. But it does mean a change 
in thinking. 





To say that schools have the option of switching off a program is not the answer to 
curriculum. Enthusiasm for new, some- 
times untested ideas makes school boards, 
like people, attempt to keep up with 

the Joneses. In this event, classrooms 
would be made up of captive audiences. 





Of greatest concern to educators is 
the problem related to the highest ideal 
of American schools: education of each 
student to his maximum ability. How will 
schools answer questions of flexibility, 
of individual differences in speed of 
learning, motivation, readiness? 








The key idea, in present practice, as 
one schoolman puts it, is that teachers e 
must be close enough--and sensitive 
enough--to see the look of bewilderment 

or the spark of creativity in a student's 





AP Wirephoto 


Area blanketed by Project Stratovision eyes. 
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Building-and-Budget Boon 


Right on the heels of bond campaigns and budget votes comes Architectural 
Forum, bonanza for harassed school planners. Its all-school issue is packed 
with latest trends, design findings, cost hints. Starts with editorial, 
"Schools for an Age of Confusion." 








"School Trends" section includes: 


"Quality on a Budget." Study on top schools built at $8.64 per square 
foot or less, through careful design. 


"New Ways To Cut Costs." Study on savings possible in 15 key parts 
of modern school structures: lighting, tile, walls, concrete, etc. 


"School Trends Criticism--A School for the Future?" Modern Mills High 
School in San Francisco raises anew the question of humanism in school 
building planning. 


"Colleges for the Community." The growth of junior colleges, with knotty 
problems of design, finance, administration, etc., and function in community 
as cultural center also. 


(November Architectural Forum, reaches subscribers about Nov. 10. 
EDUCATION U.S.A. readers might arrange to borrow copy from local architect 
or library.) 





“Presto” Learning 


Opening American Education Week appropriately is a bold new teaching 
idea described as "Instant Education" in American Weekly, a Sunday newspaper 
supplement. Already tried, acclaimed by Cabinet members, Signal Corps, Navy, 
Radio Corporation of America staffers, this "reinforced learning" owes much 
of its phenomenal success to unique use of--"guesswork"*. Already being eyed 
by big-city school systems, this may be education's next hot topic. Age of 
the system's inventor Lewis Robins: just 27. (Nov. 8 American Weekly) 














——— “Fury-ous” Start for AEW 


On TV, a horse kicks off American Education Week--on the children's program, 
"Fury,'' about a boy and a black stallion. The show has a visit-your-school 
script theme. (Nov. 7, 11 a.m. E.S.T. on 163 stations of the NBC network) 











TV-radio item. 
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Overseas Prescription for JD 


Judge Mary Conway Kohler may cross swords with some American schoolmen 
over her article, "Why Less Delinquency in Europe?" in the Saturday Evening 
Post. She praises apprentice jobs rather than compulsory schooling for uninter- 
ested students, after 7,500-mile tour for Ford Foundation, studying European 
work with youth troubles. The former San Francisco Juvenile Court official 
also directs barbs at social-work viewpoint here, but points to some far- 
sighted U.S. experiments in JD "preventive medicine." 

(Nov. 7 Saturday Evening Post, on stands Nov. 3) 











A Breed Apart? 


Examining "Why Today's Teen-agers Seem So Different" in Harper's is a 
man with practical credentials. Eugene Gilbert heads unique Gilbert Youth 
Research, first poll group to sample teen tastes as goods-marketing guide. 
He touches key differences in high school attitudes toward work, adventure, 
marriage, adults, etc., compared with prewar. (Nov. Harper's, on stands Oct. 29) 





The College Scene 


Myth of "flaming youth" promiscuity is questioned in Atlantic article, 
"Sex and the College Girl." Author sees most campus affairs as security- 
oriented, carry-over from familiar high school "going steady" tradition. 
(Nov. Atlantic, on stands Oct. 29) 





In Harper's, David Boroff continues his series on different types of U.S. 
colleges with visit to small denominational Birmingham-Southern campus in Alabama. 
(Nov. Harper's, on stands Oct. 29) 





Blinding the "Eye"...."We Turned Off TV for a Year" in This Week, 
the Sunday newspaper supplement, tells of a family who did just that-- 
and rediscovered the pleasures of recreational reading. . (Nov. 1 This Week) 





Surveying the Field....Good grist for parent study-group discussions 
is the Children's Book Week Annual issue of Saturday Review. Several 
essays cover such problems as meaningful book-selection by parents, lack 
of realistic social story-settings in readers, texts, and trade books, 
and the old tug-of-war over fantasy vs. realism in juvenile literature. 

(Nov. 7 Saturday Review, on stands Nov. 3) 











Harking Back....Author of numerous juvenile favorites, T. Morris 
Longstreth reminisces wistfully about his boyhood reading in Suburbia 
Today, and sees the building of paperback personal libraries by children 
as "A Paradise Regained," trend back to reading. 

(Nov. Suburbia Today, monthly supplement magazine for suburban weeklies) 

















Children’s Book Week Talk-Topics e 
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BEAUTY AND THE BRAINS 


The United States, in contrast to the USSR, is ignoring one of its greatest resources 
in the race for space-age leadership, says Elizabeth Drew, social scientist of Michigan 
i State University. The resource? Its talented young women. 





hie: Laat was 


Dr. Drew for the past four years has been conducting a study 
of talented adolescents in Lansing, Mich. This fall she was 
awarded a grant by the U.S. Office of Education to continue 
her study. Based on results of research thus far, indications 
are that in early adolescence the ability of girls is at least 
equal that of boys, and achievement, according to report cards, 
is somewhat higher. 








All the gifted boys in the study chose professional work as a 
career goal but only 3 to 5 percent of the girls planned on 
professions that would require graduate training. Instead, 
they chose occupations similar to those selected by girls of average ability. With 60 
percent of the enrollment of graduating classes in American high schools, girls repre- 
sent only 20 percent of the enrollment in advanced science and mathematics. Each year 
about 140,000 girls in the top third of their graduating classes fail to go on to college; 
only about 60,000 boys do not. 





Dr. Drew 


The Russian picture is painted in different colors. Russian girls today are trained 
in all branches of science and the professions. Three-fourths of Soviet physicians are 
women, one-third of all scientists and engineers, and half their engineering students. 
Add these facts to U.S. Bureau of Census figures which show that by 1965, because of the 
drop in the birth rate during depression years, there will be 705,000 fewer men between 
the ages of 25 and 34 than there are now. And--one final fact--research shows that the 

@°* span of greatest productivity for scientists lies between the years of 30 and 34. 





Dr. Drew, an able representative of the modern woman who combines career, marriage, 
and motherhood, believes she has the answer. Today's talented girl students, she says, 
must be unsold on the idea that men do not like, or marry, smart women. She should be 
assured by parents, teachers, and other persons of influence, that as a gifted girl she 
is apt to have more beauty and charm than most. Furthermore, she should be convinced of 
the hard fact that "marriage does not solve all financial problems and that her husband 
may die some years before she does." 


To those die-hards who cling to the idea that "women's place is in the home," Dr. Drew 





says: "The simple truth is that society cannot afford to let her stay there. In order 
to survive, we must mobilize every intellectual resource we have." 
CROSS COUNTRY 


Gov. Edmondson of Oklahoma has named citizen members, one banker, housewife, 
oilman, and educator, to 15-member committee which will engage in year-long study 
of state education and finance...Portland (Ore.) State College this fall started 
course in Arabic, forerunner, it is hoped, of four-year undergraduate program in 
Middle Eastern Studies, unique in the nation...Alabama Senate committee indefi- 
nitely postponed a bill which would have abolished teacher tenure law, in effect 
20 years, calling for vote in middle of hearing and indicating they'd heard enough... 
Arlington County (Va.) Council of PTAs has launched campaign to win uniform teacher 
salary scale for entire Washington metropolitan area...Fifty-one students enrolled, 
within 10 months from moment idea was breached, in Lancaster (S.C.) Center, with 
city Chamber of Commerce describing it as a "college town" in promotional literature 
@ ..-Lancaster's experience just one example of rapidly expanding South Carolina trend 
toward community-supported junior college...Utah Council of Teachers of English re- 
ports good results--and much more writing practice--from experiment in three Utah 
high schools where student committees, working under teacher guidance, reacted to 
written work. 











New York City, moving into home stretch of bond election campaign char- 
acterized by acid debate all the way, will take to the polls Nov. 3 to 
decide whether city can borrow up to $500 million beyond its constitu- 
tional limit in the next ten years to build new schools and renovate old 
ones. Voters seem caught squarely on the horns of the dilemma bobbing 
up increasingly across the nation: whether to improve schools or hold 
the line on property taxes. 














Raising the bond limit is opposed as "absolutely unnecessary" by City 
Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa; supported as "absolutely essential" by 
Mayor Wagner and other top city officials. 





> In a post-General Elections interview, Sir Ronald Gould, General Secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers in England and Wales, states that fundamental problems in edu- 
cation, which for the first time was a major elections issue, were obscured by less 
important ones which were bandied about. The fundamental problems he listed as curricula 
and teaching methods ("Are they suited to our times?"'); class size ("Three out of 10 
primary children are in classes of more than 40, and six out of 10 secondary are in 
classes of over 30."); and scarcity of qualified teachers ("However many trained teachers 
are turned out in the next few years, British schools will be able to employ them"). 





> News items from scattered points indicate there's hardly anything new under the 
sun, with merit pay the hardiest of hardy perennials. This fall study committees will 
go into session in such diverse points as Coos Bay, Ore., Arlington, Va., and (for the 
entire state) Raleigh, N.C., among others. Meanwhile, teachers in Montgomery County, 
Md., one of the largest school systems to have adopted a "career recognition" plan, 
have themselves adopted a wait-and-see attitude. Their reaction to the plan, in the 
words of one teacher, seems to be: "If we had to have it, this seems to be about as 
good as could be devised." 





ee A business man in San Antonio, Tex., has put the need for higher salaries for 
college faculty on a completely practical basis. Speaking before the first annual 
president's dinner at St. Mary's University, N. E. Dunn, group manager for Sears, 
Roebuck stores, said recently: "It makes more than tax-sense for industry to assume a 
substantial share of the mounting costs of higher education. Industry is heavily depend- 
tent on trained people, and must look to the colleges and universities for this vital 


supply." 





Pp Comparative (slogans in) education note: In the USSR, it's "Reach, and outreach, 
America"; in the U.S., it's "Praise and appraise your schools." 





» NEWSMAKERS--Poet Carl Sandburg was guest of honor at recent dedication ceremonies 
for new Mundelein elementary school in Chicago. >» Charles C. Holt, assistant superin- 
tendent, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, I1l., has accepted position of director 
of new joint study of testing programs (see EDUCATION U.S.A., Oct. 15.) >> Herman 
Allen, education editor of Newsweek, appeinted to professional staff of the survey of 
dentistry of the United States conducted under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. 
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